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THE CIRCULAR, 
Js published on Tuesday, Thussday and Satur- 
day, of every week, at 43 Willow Place, (near the 
South Ferry, Atlantic-st.,) Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Texus—Free, to those who choose to receive free- 
ly: Three Dollars per annum to those who prefer 
to pay: 

Specimen numbers may be ordered by those whe 
wish to become acquainted with the paper; ana if 
any choose to take it temporarily, it will be sent 
to them for any period which they may designate, 
and will be stopped at the expiration of such pe- 
riod, unless ordered further. 

4ddress “THE CIRCULAR, Brooklyn, N.Y.” 

Any subscriber can discontinue his paper at any 
time, either by notifying his Postmaster, or by 
sending back a paper having his name and resi- 
dence on it, with the simple order-— Discontinue.” 














Editorial Notice. 

As the sentiments, objects, and terms of the Circular, are un- 
asual, we appropriate our first columns to such information 
about it. as may be needed by those who think of subscribing 
for it. We employ no agents to solicit subscriptions, and our 
friends are cautioned against urging any to take the paper. Our 
rule is, not to send it to any one on the application of a third per- 
son, except in special cases where we know the applicant, and are 
gure he is fully authorized. Our wish and request is, that every 
person proposing to subscribe for the Circular, should read the 
eatire contents of these first advertising columns and judge for 
simself. without relying on any other representations, wheth- 
er the paper is what he wants. 


FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES 


OF THE CIRCULAR, 


RELIGION AND SOCIALISM; 
The Religion of the Bible,-=- 
The Socialism of the Primitive Church. 


LEADING TOPICS. 
SALVATION FROM SIN, THE GIFT 


of the Gospel. 
«¢Thou shalt call his name Jesus: for he shallsave 
his people from their sins.” (Matt. 1: 21.) 


HE SECOND COMING OF CHRIST, 

A. D. 70, or ‘immediately after’ the Destruc- 

tion of Jerusalem, at the close of the Bible 

record and the apostolic age. 

“Verily [say unto you, There be some standing 
here which shall not taste of death, till they see the 
Son of man coming in his kingdom.” (Matt. 16: 28.) 


THE KINGDOM OF GOD, FOUND- 
ed in the heavenly Jerusalem by Uhrist and his 
followers 1800 years ago, and now being extend- 
ed to this world and Hades, uniting three worlds 
on the plane of the Second Resurrection. 

““Thy kingdom come, thy will be done on carTH 

aS If IS IN HEAVEN.” (Matt. 6: 10.) 


MIRACLES, A PERPETUAL AGEN- 
cy at the call of Faith; in opposition to the in- 
fidel maxim that ‘the Age of Miracles is past.’ 
“Verily, verily, I say unto you, He that believeth 

oa me, the works that [ do shall he do also; and 

greater works than these shall he do, because 1 go 

anto my Father.”--JoAn 14: 12. 


COMMUNISM, AN INSTITUTION 
of the Holy Spirit—the Social Order of Heaven. 


“ All mine are thine, and thine are mine.” —Jesus 

Christ. 

DELIVERANCE FROM DISEASE 
and Death, foretold by the Prophets, fulfilled 
by Christ. 

“* He will swallow up Dearn in Vicrory.” Isaiah 











GENERAL PLATFORM 

OF PRINCIPLES AND MEASURES, 

Sovereignty of Jesus Christ, dating from his 
Second Coming, A. D. 70. 

Co-sovereignty of the Primitive Church, raised 
from the dead at the Second Coming. 

Unity of all Believers, in this world and in Ha- 
des, with the one Kingdom in the Heavens. 

Resurrection of the Spirit, abolishing Sin and 
Selfishness. 

Resurrection of the Body, overcoming Disease, 
renewing Youth, and abolishing Death. 

Community of Property of all kinds, with In- 
spiration for distribution. 

Dwelling together in Association, or Complex 
Families. 

Home Churches and Home Schools. 

Meetings every Evening. 

Lord’s Supper at every Meal. 

Free Criticism the Regulator of Society. 

Horticulture the leading business for subsistence. 


A Daily Press, divoreed from Mammon, and 
devoted to God. 





The reader will find further information about 
the Religion and Socialism of The Circular in the 
*o8uing Advertisements of Publications, and of the 
4etoci ited Communities at Oneida, Newark, &¢. 





PUBLICATIONS, 
FOR SALE AT THE OFFICE THE CIRCULAR. 


BIBLE COMMUNISM ; 4 Compilation from 
the Annual Reports and other publications 
of the Oneida Association and its Branches ; 
presenting, in connection with their History, 
a summary view of their Religious and Social 
Theories. 128 pages, octavo. Price 50 cts. 
Printed and published at the office of The 
Circular, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Contents of Bible Communism. 


PART L—MATTERS OF FACT. 


Location of the Oneida Association. Number of 
taembers. Mansion House. Historical sketch. Re- 
ligious views. Form of government. Religious 
exercises. System of Criticism. Schools. Theory 
of the Rights of Property. Treatment of matrimo- 
nial and parental relations. System of Free La- 
bor. Agriculture. Manufactures. Cost of liv- 
ing. Conditions of membership and withdrawal. 
Branch Associations, at Brooklyn, N. Y., Newark, 
N. J., Wallingford, Conn., Putney and Cambridge, 
Vt. Iealth of the Association. General condi- 
tion of morality and prosperity. 


PART I.—SOCIAL THEORY. 

PRELIMINARIES. 

BIBLE ARGUMENT.—Cuaprter I. Showing what 
is properly to be anticipated concerning the 
coming of the Kingdom of Heaven and its insti- 
tutions on earth. 

Cuarter II. Showing that Marriage is not an 
institution of the Kingdom of Heaven, and must 
give place to Communism. 

Cuarter II]. Showing that Death is to be abol- 
ished in the Kingdom of Heaven, and that, to 
this end, there must be a restoration of true 
relations hetween the Sexes. 

Cuarrer IV. Showing how the Sexual Function 
is to be redeemed, and true relations between 
the sexes restored. 

Cuarrer V. Showing that Shame, instead of be- 
ing one of the prime virtues, is a part of origi- 
nal Sin, and belongs to the Apostasy. 

Cuartrer VI. Showing the bearings of the pre- 
ceding views on Socialism, Political Economy, 
Manners and Customs, &c. 

Cuarter VII. A concluding Caveat, that ought 
to be well noted by every Reader of the fore- 
going Argument. 


PART IIL.--DOCTRINAL FOUNDATIONS. 

Criticism OF CHRISTENDOM. CoNSTITUTIONAL Curis- 
TianiTy. Tue Brete on MarriaGe. Pauv’s Views 
oF Marriace. Law or Apbu.tery. 

APPENDIX TO PART II] —CotLtoquy on Mar- 
RIAGE AND SLAVERY. 

THE BEREAN, A Manual for the help of 
those who seek the Faith of the Primitive 
Church: an octavo volume of 500 pages.-- 
By J H. Noyes. Price, $1,50. 


The Berean contains free, outline discussions of the great 
Religious topics of interest: Salvation from Sin, The New 
Birth, The Second Coming. Resurrection, Origin of Evil, Our 
Relations to the Heavenly Church, Abolition of Death, Con- 
densation of Life, &c. &c.,—treated strictly according to Bible 
evidence. but developing many new and interesting conclu- 
sions, differing widely from those of the old Theology. All 
who wish to understand Bisex Communism—its constitutional 
basis. and prospects of success—should acquaint themselves 
with the contents of this book. 


or 


THE CIRCULAR ; Complete files of Vol. 1, 
(Weekly,) $1,00; and of Vol. 2, (Semi- 
Weekly,) $2,00. 

THE PERFECTIONIST; Volumes 3, 4 
and 5. Price $1,00 per Volume. 


SALVATION FROM SIN; Explained and 
Defended. By J. H. Noyes. Price, 6} ets. 


ANNUAL REPORTS ; (2d and 34d,) of the 


Onerpa Association. Price 12 1-2 ets. 


? 








Postage. 

POSTAGE OF THE CIRCULAR, (Prepaid)-- 
Within this State, Out of the State, 

10 ets. per quarter, or | 191-2 cts per quarter, or 
39 cts. a year. 78 cts. a year. 
ff not paid in advance, double the above 
rates is charged. 
POSTAGE OF BOOKS-- 
Bible Communism, 3 cts. prepaid. 
The Berean, 28 cts. prepaid. or 42 cts. not prepaid. 
js Persons ordering the above books, and wish- 
ing to prepay the postage, can enclose to us the 
amount in government stamps. 





WANTED FOR THE CIRCULAR. 


Well written articles on all subjects of interest, in- 
cluding Personal Confessions of Christ, and Fuith 
Experience ; Discussions of Communism and Practi- 
cal Reform ; General Correspondence, and Reports ot 
News, &c &c. By writing for The Circular, its 
friends will realize its highest +alue—making it an 
occasion of improvement both ways, in giving and 
receiving. Let it be a Communiry Paren—an or- 
ganof the true-hearted every where--growing up 
in power and edification, with their growth in 





God. 








ASSOCIATED COMMUNITIES, 
t 
Oneida, N. Y. “ 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Putney, Vt. 
HAVING 


Newark, N. J. 
Wallingford, Ct. 
Cambridge, Vt. 
A COMMON INTEREST IN ALL THINGS. 


BUSINESS CARDS OF THE COMMUNITIES. 


HE ONEIDA COMMUNITY HAVE ON HAND 
for sale, the following productions of their 
Gardens, Mill, and Work-shops, viz: 


NURSERY FRUIT TREES, 

Consisting of— 

APPLES, the most approved varieties. 

PEARS, do. (Standards & Dwarfs.), 

CHERRIES, 

PLUMS, 

PEACHES, 
Isabella Grape Vines, Raspberries, &c., &c« 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS, 
Of the following varieties :-—-Burr’s New Pine, Large 
Early Scarlet, and Hovey’s Seedling. 
Also, Myatt’s Victoria PIE PLANTS. 
GOOD WHEAT FLOUR, 

Usually on hand at THE FLOURING MILL, 
in barrels and sacks; also Buckwneat Fiovr, in 
sacks--Inptan Meat, Freep, &c. 


RUSTIC FURNITURE, 


Consisting of Rustic Chairs and Seats, of various 
kinds; Tables, Stands, and Flower Vases, Frames 
for vines, creepers, &c.; besides g variety of other 
Garden Furniture. 
STEEL TRAPS, 
Of various sizes and descriptions. 





Choice varieties. 


I Orders for any of the above articles, ad- 
dressed to Jonathan Burt, Oneida, N. Y., will be 
promptly attended to. 

Oneida, MN. Y., 1854. 





HE PUTNEY COMMUNITY HAVE USUALLY 
on hand and for sale at their Grist-Mill, 
EXCELLENT FLOUR, 
recently manufactured from new wheat, at the Com- 
munity Mills, Oneida, N.Y. Also, 
CORN, RYE, AND OATS, 
at the usual prices. 

Tueir Mitt has recently been put in good repair, 
and is now doing the regular business of an ordinary 
Grist-mill, with satisfaction and dispatch. Corn in 
the ear crushed and ground at the usual rates. 

BAKER & HALL, Millers. 

Putney, Vt., 1854. 





Community Machine-Shop. 


W.R.INSLEE & CO., 


MACHINISTS, 
Hedenberg Buildings, Newark, N. J. 











W. R. I. & Co., manufacture Printing Presses, (for copper” 
plate and letter-press printing.) Jeweler’s Tools, Machinists’ 
Lathes. &c &ce.; and are prepared to execute orders for ma- 
chinery generally. 

WM. R. 


INSLEE. ABRAM C. SMITH. 





Community Press. 


“ 


THE ‘CIRCULAR’ PRINTING OFFICE, 
NO. 43 WILLOW PLACE, 
Near the Cor. of State-st. 








The undersigned, having recently added to their 
establishment new Presses, and an assortment ot 
new Job Type, are prepared to print Cards, La- 
bels, Circulars, Hand-Bills, Bill-Heads, and plain 
and fancy work generally, with neatness and dis- 
pateh. 

Z& Office No. 48 Willow Place, near State-street, 
(between Columbia and Hicks streets.) 

8. R. LEONARD & CO. 


What Ought to be Done. 


1. Religion is, by right, the highest teacher ot 
mankind, and ought to use the most commanding 
instrumentality. 


2. The press is, at this day, the most command- 
ing instrumentality of instruction. Therefore reli- 
gior ought to lay out its strength not in the pulpit 
but on the press. 


3. Journalism is the superior function of the 
press—more effective than book-making, because 
more continuous and universal in itsoperation. Re- 
ligion ought, therefore, to take the lead in Jour- 
nalism. 

4. The Daily Press is the highest form of Jour- 
nalism—as much more effective than the weekly 
press, as the latter is more effective than book-mak- 
ing, and for the same reason. Religion ought there- 
fore to ascend from the pulpit tothe sanctum of the 
Daily Press. 

5. Believing that what ought to be done ean be 
done, the publishers and friends of The Circulay 
in the name of the Christian religion, have pur- 





Central Business Agency. 


Grorce Cragin, General Agent for the Associated 
Communities, offers his services to others who may 
have business in New-York, which they are willing 
to intrust to him. His acquaintance in the city, and 
the experience and facilities of business which he 
has acquired by his agency for the Communities, en- 
ables him to buy and sell Goods, Produce, Land 
Warrants, &c., &c., safely and advantageously. Ad- 
dress ‘Georer Crae@in, Box No. 6, Brooklyn, N. Y.’ 





Practical Communism--A Plan for 
Employers. 
Natural, and Practicable Immediately, 


for all sorts of Business, and in the midst 
of Society as it is. 


This plan is founded on the simple proposition, fe 
substitute the family relation for the system of 
hiring. As the opposers of slayery say to the 
slave-master, ‘ Emancipate your negroes, and car- 
ry on your business by paying them wages,’ so it is 
now said to the hireling master, ‘ Stop hiring, and 
carry on your business by taking your workmen 
into your family.’ In other words, let every dis- 
tinct form of business whi 1 employs and supporte 
a number of workmen, be the gathering-point of s 
family sufficient to man the business, and carry on 
all its domestic affairs without hiring. Let the em- 
ployer, whatever his line of business, Live with his 
men, and make them interested rartners instead of 
holding them by the mere bond cf wages, and sup- 
porting their families scattered abroad. 

The material advantages of this business conden- 
sation, would be in part as follows ; 

1. Opportunity of acquaintance, apd genstant con- 
sultation between the workmen. 

2. Enthusiasm, induced by aggregation and ent 
tire community of interests. 

8. Saving of time and labor in traveling to and 
fro, and the care of domestic affairs. 

4. Relief from complicated accounts and arbitrary 
money payments. 

The educational and religious advantages of this 
plan would be manifold and complete. | 

1. Every important business wopld be the gath- 
ering point of an extensive ramILy. 

2. That family, embracing of course persons quali- 
fied to instruct, and having constant opportunity 
for meeting and mutual help woyld become a scuoot. 

8. That school, rising into the knowledge of God, 
and having the best possible facilities for mutual crit- 
icism and religious culture, would become a cuurcm. 
Thus business would become a truly sacred institu- 
tion—the very platform of the worship of God. The 
four great interests of mankind—business, family af- 
fection, education, and religion—woyld join hands 
and dwell together wherever human beings have 
a home. 


A New Game fer the Family Circle. 


An evening exercise combining a pleasant propor- 
tion of diversion with intellectual and spiritual im- 
provement, has been found in the new 

Bible Game, 
of which the following is a description, as practised 
in the social circles of the Community : 


The persons present arrange themselves so as te 
be seated in an orderly manner about the room. 

A reader, qualified by prompt and distinct utter- 
ance, is appointed. 

A system of forfeitures may be adopted for mis- 
sing, in the game; or the parties may choose sides 
and keep tally ; or there may be ‘ going above,’ asin 
a spelling class ; or all these may be dispensed with, 
and the game proceed without any form of penalty. 

In conducting the game, the reader takes a Bible, 
opens at random and reads a verse, requiring of the 
head of the class to name the book in which it oc- 
curs. If he succeeds the reader says Right, and 
opening again, puts out another verse to the suc- 
ceeding person. If he failsin stating the right book, 
the reader says, The neat, and the trial proceeds 
down the circle till the right book is guessed. The 
game continues in this way as long as is desirable, 
and at the close, the tallies of right guesses may be 
counted, if there are two sides, or individual forfeit- 
ures may be collected, if such was the plan adopted. 

The Game is capable of many variations. Instead 
of taking the whole Bible, it is better at first to con- 
fine the reading to the New Testament. One method 
consists in taking some single Book, as Matthew, for 
instance, and guessing the chapter to which any giv- 
en verse belongs. In the course of a few evenings, 
most persons are able to identify with facility, the 
chapter of any passage in the book. Another meth- 
od is to confine the reading to some chapter, and ask 
the number of the verse. In short there is no limit 
to the variations of the exercise, until it completes 
one’s familiarity with the Bible, so that he can give 
the book, chapter, and verse ot any passage read. 

The advantages which this game combines, are 
exercise of the mind and memory, social entertain- 
ment, spiritual edification, and the rapid acquisition 
of familiar and sure acquaintance with the details 
of the Bible. The mental exercise is as good and as 
exciting as it is in chess or checkers. A good mem- 
ory and quick power of calculation are called for and 
developed; while at the same time the attention is 
directed to Bible truth, and in a way to makeit 
remembered, and fix its connexions in the mind.— 
It is n faster, and also a more attractive way of ob- 
taining perfect knowledge of the Bible than that used 
in common Sabbath schools ; and the objection which 
may be made that the knowledge acquired will be 
merely arithmetical or verbal, is found by experi- 
ence to be an entire mistake. Whoever wishes to be 
a good player, must study the connections and clas- 
sification of the passages, nnd must get a more com- 
prehensive view of the differences between the vari- 








posed and are preparing to institute a Daily Reli- 
gious Press. 


ous books, and the scope of each chapter, than is re- 
quired by any other methcd of studying the Bible, 
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The Late Dr. Woods. 

The following is a sketch from the Boston 
Traveler of the life of the late Dr. Woods, for- 
mer President of Andover Theological Semi- 
nary, and generally known as a prominent the- 
ological writer and lecturer. It will be seen 


that he was eighty years of age at the time of 


his death, instead of eighty-four, as was at first 
reported by telegraph : 

His parents, who were strong-minded Puri- 
tans in their character, resided in Princeton, 
Mass, Their son, Leonard, was born June 19, 
1774, and baptised the same day; while a boy 
in school, he was accustomed to copy upon 
slips of birch-bark the problems given out to 
larger scholars, and work them out first; he 
was destined by his parents to the farm, but 
showed a strong inclination to study ; received 
no promise of pecuniary aid from his father, 
but was, notwithstanding this, encouraged to 
go on by his mother; entered Harvard Col- 
lege at the age of 18, and after only three 
months of regular instruction in an academy at 
Leicester, graduated with the first honors of 
his class ; three years later, received the honor 
of the master’s oration, and both of these are 
published ; taught a few months at Medford, 
where his attention was turned towards the 
ministry ; studied theology three months with 
Dr. Backus, of Connecticut, and then was or- 
dained at West Newbury, in this state. 

He entered the ministry at that critical time 
when the seamless coat of Christ’s body, the 
Church, was about to be rent asunder. The 
evangelical portion of the church was still fur- 
ther weakened by disunion among themselves. 
So high did theological feelings among them rise 
on this subject, that an excellent minister of 
that day said, ‘ If I amsick of myself, [am not 
much less sick of most of the good men I 
know.’ The two prevailing tendencies in the 
evangelical portion of the community found 
head in Dr. Morse of Charlestown, and Dr. 
Spring of Newburyport; the former standing 
for the Westminster catechism as a basis of 
faith, for the individual as well as for the Gen- 


- eral Association ; and the latter wishing to re- 


lax somewhat the stringency of that test, and 
allow greater latitude for faith and polity. The 
views of Dr. Morse were set forth in the Pan- 
oplist, and contested by Dr. Spring in the Mis- 
stonary Magazine. Mr. Woods was solicited 
by both these men to contribute to their respec- 
tive periodicals ; and here in the Panoplist, 
witha series of articles directed against the 
‘ half-way covenant,’ began his fame as a theo- 
logian and writer. 

At the same time each of these doctors, un- 
known to the other, was projecting a theologi- 
eal seminary in his own neighborhood, and had 
already enlisted the interest and secured the 
promise of substantial pecuniary aid froma few 
wealthy Christian laymen. 

Dr. Woods was quick to see the points of 
affinity and agreement between. these two sys- 
tems of esseutially the same faith, and no less 
yuick to foresee the evils to the cause of Gospel 
truth which must follow from the existence of 
two rival seminaries in the same neighborhood ; 
und having the confidence of prominent men 
in both parties, he set himself to the difficult 
and delicate task of bringing them together, 
and after a series of mild and conciliatory nego- 
tiations, contmued for six months, and which 
none but # person of great tact, discretion and 
perseverance could have carried through, he 
succeeded in the purpose of his heart, and the 
result was the founding of a seminary at An- 
dover in 1808, by the cheerful and hearty un- 
ion of both parties, and by common consent 
the person who had secured this union was cho- 
sen as the first professor in the new institution. 

Hither he removed in the summer of the 
succeeding year, 1809. There were then no 
seminary buildings, and no theological buoks 
rave a few in the library of Phillip’s Acad- 
~my. Thirteen students entered the tirst term, 
and these received their first instructions in the 
‘ittle parlor of the protessor’s humble dwell- 
ing. ‘I'wo of these graduated after a partial 
“ourse of one years study. 

Soon the Panoplist aud the Magazine were 
inited and the general association still further 
onsolidated. ‘Then also sprang into being at 

this place, one after another, several of the 
teading benevolent societies of our day. First 
éf all, the germ of the American Board of 
“ommissioners for Foreign Missions appeared 
4% private meeting of Dr. Porter, Professor 
Stuart, Dr. Justiu Edwards and Dr. Woods, 
veld previously to the mecting of the General 
Association at Bradford, where this grand mis- 
sivnary organizxtiou was more fully developed. 
Soon afterwards, in 1813 and trom the con- 


fétence of these same men, came the Amer- | 


én ‘Tract Society, which is now scattering 
thie leaves vt’ the ‘l'ree of Life in all lands.—- 


temperate from becoming drunkards; and a 
little later still sprung up from the same rich 
soil the Education Society. 

In the business and labor of all these soci- 
eties, Dr. Woods took a prominent part ; in 
several of them he held offices of honor until 
his death, and to some of them, during his 
sickness, his last benefactions were made. 

In public conversation upon the important 
doctrines of the Gospel scheme, ‘he fought a 
good fight, and Kept the faith.’ 

In 1846, and after thirty-eight years of 
honorable professional labor, his connexion with 
the seminary ceased. He had rocked the era- 
dle of its infancy, had watched over its later 
and more prosperous years—his love for it 
growing with its growth and strengthening with 
its strength—and he loved it unto the death.— 
Though disconnected from it, he continued to 
labor none the less for the cause in whick he 
had spent the vigor of his years. He careful- 
ly revised his theological lectures and miscella- 
neous works, watched over their publication, 
and now they are speaking for him in all parts 
of the Christian world where the English lan- 
guage is understood. 
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Seed-time and Harvest. 

The twentieth of August, which we are accus- 
tomed to regard as the culminating point of out- 
ward-bound fluences, is past, and we may con- 
sider ourselves as receding with the season, from 
the flesh toward the spirit. Assuming that the 
natural and spiritual seasons advance inversely 
we are now as respects the future harvest, in the 
period corresponding to the month of March— 
winter is over, ana the air begins to grow balmy 
and warm. Sowing-time is at hand; and it is 
well to ask ourselves, What sced will produce 
the most abundant harvest--what can we do, or 
what can we abstain from, that will be prolific as 
the germ of future good? What sacrifice can we 
make to God, which will be most acceptable to 
him, and which he will return in spiritual bless- 
ings? These are questions which mght with 
profit be asked by all who ‘seek the things which 
are above.’ 





The Present Commercial Crisis. 

It is undeniably a time of much surface tribu- 
lation throughout the country. Disturbing 
causes have been multiplied, and the hand of God 
has been manifested in merciful chastening and 
criticism. And at length from a combination of 
causes, a financial panic has been superinduced, 
such as the country has not before seen for many 
years. The Evening Post enumerates the prox- 
imate causes of this state of things as follows: 
1.—A tendency to irregular and hazardous spec- 
ulation, especially in railroad stocks. 2.—The 
over-issue of stocks by Schuyler, Kyle, and other 
confidential agents, to the amount of three or 
four millions. 3.—The appearance of the chol- 
era in various parts of the country. 4.—The war 
in Europe. 5.—The Drought which has preyailed 
in all parts of the country. 6.—The apprehended 
inability of the Erie railroad to meet its engage- 
ments with its creditors and stockhclders, thereby 
placing in jeopardy property to the amount of 
from ten to fifteen millions of dollars. 

The Post seems to think that there is more 
general trepidation than the causes would war- 
rant; and that out of the six above recapitulated, 
but two-—the drought and the European war— 
are to be considered active—that by a quiet course, 
each one confining himself to his regular bus- 
iness, and by a cessation of speculation, the nat- 
ural prosperity of the country may be restored 
in a few months, 

This may all be true—we see no reason to 
doubt the correctness of such a conclusion; yet 
we would also suggest the propriety of self-exam- 
ination, and an inquiry into the meaning of God’s 
providence in this series of criticisms. Possibly, 
if rightly viewed, the present panic tay. prove of 
valuable service to the moral and spiritual, as well 
as the temporal interests of the nation. At all 
events, we believe that now, as in early Bi- 
ble times, God does not visit a iand with a 
series of disastrous experiences, without a prac- 
tical meaning in it; and if his design, whatever it 
imay be, is not so readily tangible as of old, it is 
| none the less real. 








| A correspondent inquires whether the word 
;rendered soul in the passage, Mark &: 36,— 
} 


‘What shall it profit a man if he gain the whole 


Mere, too, was formed the first temperance | world, and lose his own soul,’—is the same in 


Kociety upon the ‘uew idea’ of saving the 


the original as that rendered life in the preced- 


ing verse,—‘ Whosoever will save his /ife shall 
lose it.’ The Greek for both words is the same 
—psyche. Robinson defines it thus: ‘Literally, 
the soul, or the gital principle. Lat. anima, i. e. 
the animal soul, the vital spirit, life.’ Luke 12: 20, 
A@ts 15; 26. 20: 10. 1 Thess. 5; 23. Web. 4: 
12, and other texts too numerous to mention are 
instances of the use of the same word. The Bible 
evidently makes no very definite distinction be- 
tween what is called animal life and the soul, or 
it represents both as one life. 
- ED OE? 
Matters of Mention. 

—Miss Dix, the noted philanthropist, sails to 
day tor Europe. 

—The first annual meeting of the New York 
State Phonetic Association is to be held at Troy, 
N. Y., on the 6th instant. 

—The ceremony of distributing the Medals, di- 
plomas &c., of the Crysta! Palace exhibition, touk 
place last evening at the Palace. <A large audi- 
ence attended, and several addresses were made. 

—Two German Jews, passengers on the steam- 
ship Washington, were arrested on Thursday, with 
$10,000 worth of watches and jewelry concealed 
on their persons, with the intention, it is supposed, 
of smuggling. 

—Owing to the lowness of the water there has 
been no navigatior on the Ohio river above Cin- 
cinnati for nearly six weeks. The navigation of 
Pennsylvania canals is said to be seriously affected 
also, and we learn that the passage of boats on 
the Erie canal has been obstructed from the same 
cause. 

—M. Victor Considerant has been arrested, and 
imprisoned in Belgium, under a charge of having 
purchased arms for the purpose of organizing a 
plot against the government. M. Considerant’s 
account of the matter is, that he purchased them 
with a view of sending them to Texas, where he 
is preparing to establish a Phalansterian Asso- 
ciation. 

—Gerrit Smith has written a letter to Frederick 
Douglass in answer to some questions of his.— 
He thinks the North needs to feel and manifest 
repentance for past subserviency to slavery, rather 
than indignation against the Nebraska bill; and 
says, ‘There are strenuous objections tu your 
[Fred. Douglass] taking your seat in Congress.’ 


—The London Daily News, speaking of the ex- 
treme scarcity of paper in England, makes the 
following statement : 

It is an alarming fact that paper cannot be ob- 
tained for the ordinary needs of our population. 
It is not only that it is excessively dear. but that 
it is unprocurable. In this state of things, the 
entire facts of the case are sure to come out, as 
they never would under a less stringent difficulty. 
For years, everybody has been complaining of the 
paper duty, for reasons which have caused it to 
be condemned by Government as well as people. 
But now something more has come out. Evi- 
dence is produced that the duty must be removed, 
in order to enable several trades and arts of life 
to be sustained at all. 





We have to-day what travelers would call an 
English drizzle—rain distilled into mist, as 
through a fine seive. You cannot see it or hear 
it, but it is felt on the face out doors. It is 
enough like rain to be exquisitely pleasant just 
now. We often hear of sunshine’s diffusing hap- 
piness, but it is the mist that makes a cheerful 
day of this. Itsheds itself down with a soothing, 
peace-giving influence. The human, we imagine, 
has sympathized with the vegetable nature in its 
thirsty. pallid state. Our head has felt cn the 
top sometimes, like the baked earth, just ready 
to crack, and as if a good rain on it would unbind 
the nervous stricture. We have had sensations 
as if all nature—the very air itself—was dried and 
heated to the cracking point! and thought at 
such times there was some significance in the 
phrase, ‘the crack of doom.’ Are there any who 
have not felt their consciousness drawn down into 
sympathy with the longing roots, all opening 
their parched mouths to the heavens? This 
moisture then is soothing and pleasant; and we 
jein with the canary birds which sing with un- 
wonted glee to-day, in thanks for a cheerful mist. 





It has been suggested that all the classes in the 
Bible game, study the same book at the same 
time, and that the lessons be given out from time 
to time in the Circular. But we imagine the 
different circumstances of the classes in respect to 
time, children, acquaintance with the Bible, &c., 
would make this inconvenient. We will indicate 
the course that has been taken here so far. For 
some time we have had our game in the morning 
from half past six to seven. ‘The lessun for the 





next day is given out at each mecting—a whole 


book if short, six or eight chapters iflong. We 
have gone through the books of the New Testa. 
ment in succession, guessing on the chapters, usy- 
ally giving two or three mornings to the same 
lesson, and calculating to get it so well as not to 
miss much. From Revelations, we went to Dan- 
iel, and are now in the ‘lesser prophets,’ finding 
this part of scripture that with which we are least 
acquainted—though from the quotations of Christ 
and the apostles it must have beer thoroughly 
studied by them. ‘The Old Testament doubtless 
had a double value in their time, before the New 
was written. 


0 oe 


A correspondent at Northern Vermont writes 
as follows: 

A late article in the Circular—‘ Trees, Agents 
of Fertility,’ gratifies me very much. I respect the 
facts that science is digging out concerning the 
earth and its cultivation, and have no doubt but 
that inspiration from the powers above is excit- 
ing interest in this direction; but I am fully 
persuaded that the crown of success is in the 
hands of the Lord. At this time of drouth it is 
good tolay this to heart, and acknowledge our 
dependence on God. 


** Who hath divided a watercourse for the over. 
flowing of waters, or a way for the lightning of 
thunder; to cause it to rain on the earth, where no 
man is; on the wilderness, wherein there is no man; 
to satisfy the desolate and waste ground; and to 
cause the bud of the tender herb to spring forth? 
Hath the rain a father? or who hath begotten the 
drops of dew? Out of whose womb came the ice? 
and the hoary frost of heaven, who hath gendered 
it? The waters are hid as with a stone, and the 
face of the deep is frozen. Canst thou bind the 
sweet influences of Pleiades, or loose the bands of 
Orion? Canst thou bring forth Mazzaroth in his 
season ? or canst thou guide Arcturus with his sons? 
Knowest thou the ordinances of heaven? canst 
thou set the dominion thereof in the earth? Canst 
thou lift up thy voice to the clouds, that abundance 
of water may cover thee? Canst thou send light- 
nings. that they may go, and say unto thee, Here 
we are?) Who hath put wisdom in the inward parts? 
or who hath given understanding to the heart ?—° 
Who can number the clouds in Wisdom? or who 
can stay the botties of heaven, when the dust grow- 
eth into hardness, and clods cleave fast together? 
Wilt thou hunt the prey for the lion? or fill the 
appetite of the young lions, when they couch in 
their dens, and abide in the covert to lie in wait? 
Who provideth for the raven his food? when his 
young ones cry unto God, they wander for lack of 
meat.” Job38: 25—41. 

This earth with its tender grass, its flowers and 
fruit trees, is the handy work of an intelligent be- 
ing, and was intended to be a means of fellowship 
between him and man, and every true heart will 
demand instinctively, that this purpose be car- 
ried out and the Lord honored in his works.— 
We may be sure that God has not put out of 
his hands all control of his great work so as to be 
cheated out of his object in creation; and when men 
go forward independently, neglecting these great 
interior facts, the Bible teaches us to expect that 
they will be disappointed. Man may plough and 
plant but God must give the increase. &. H. H. 


Cambridge Aug. 28 1854. 





Free Talk with Contributors.-=No. 2. 

We have mentioned freely some things which 
prevent the acceptance of contributions, and now 
it may be best to converse a little about what ren- 
ders any contribution acceptable. 

First of all is its magnetic quality. If the Cir- 
cular aspires to any peculiar merit, it is in respect 
to its magnetic quality—it aspires to be a medium 
of the heavenly spirit. There is a spiritual savor 
to most articles, affecting the sensibilities pleas- 
antly or unpleasantly, independent of subject or 
style. It is sometimes difficult to tell why we 
like one piece and dislike another, only that one 
is magnetized with a good spirit, and the other is 
unmagnetic—a brain manufacture. Of the two we 
prefer articles rude in style but sweet in essence, 
to those rhetorically correct, yet not good flavored. 
The best kind of writing is indicated in the fol- 
lowing description of the ‘editorial army’ which 
has been bespoken in the Circular for Christ: 

“ Not mere thorough-bred thinkers and writers 
of the usual sort, but spiritual mediums, and not 
spirit mediums of the mechanical sort, trained in 
the rapping schools, but thinking, reasoning me- 
diums, of good judgment and taste—mediums, not 
of Hades and the chaos of promiscuous spirits, but 
of Christ and the Primitive Church---men that are 
saved from sin, and know the power of Christ's 
resurrection, and have seen him in his kingdom ; 
and yet men that despise not common intelligence 
and rhetoric and the affairs of this world.” 

The spirit of prayer and interior fellowship, 18 
the well of inspiration with Circularians ; from 
that fountain we always expect good. 

Articles which show deep study of the Buble, 
are always acceptable. New ideas about the doc- 
trine of Communism, and modest statements of 
its practical workings are likely to be edifying: 
Good-natured observations on men and things. 





tending to show the world’s need of Communism 
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have a good effect. Descriptions of natural scen- 
ery and objects which lead us into fellowship 
«ith the Creator, are prized. Narratives of person- 
gl experience which honor the truth, and pa rticu- 
larly faith-facts, are acceptable. Facts in gener- 
ql. that enlarge our sphere of useful knowleége, 
or that have a good moral, are much better than 
morals without facts. What may be called spir- 
itual musings are sometimes good, If any have a 
‘revelation.’ or an ‘interpretation,’ or a ‘ psalm,’ 
ora ‘dream,’ from a genuine source it will not be 
refused. It is impossible to limit the subjects 
which the Spirit of Truth may infuse itself 
intoand make edifying. Anything which is born 
of conversation with the Spirit of Truth will be 
good. 


How Panics are Made. 





It is rather amusing now-a-days to 
hear the farmers talk about the crops.— 
Mr. D. says to me, “ We dont get any 
rain yet, Mr, L.” 

“No, it is getting rather dry ; how do 
your crops stand it ?” 

“They are all drying up, we shall not 
get any corn this year.” 

“But is there not a pretty fair growth 
already ?” 

“No, it wont fill, and it will all shrink 
up, we can’t get any crop this year.” 

“ Have you got any old corn to sell Mr. 
D?” 

“Why yes Icould spare 25 or 30 
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bushels if I could get my price for it.” 

Mr. P. gives the same opinion of the 
crop gencrally, “ it wont amount to any 
thing.” 

“ But how is your crop Mr. P ?” 

“ Well mine looks very good, but there 
will not be much of a crop after all. The 
number of ears that set will be small, 
and those that set will not fill out.” 

“The land of farmers around is about 
like yours, how is that large field of Mr. 
N’s?” 

“That does indeed look fine, he always 
gets good corn.” 

Another farmer pronounces the corn 
crop a total failure. 

“ How is your own field?” 

“Tshall not get half a crop, no nor a 
third, no where near.” 

“ How much did you expect?” 

“Tt ought to haye yielded 50 bushels 
per acre, and would in a good season.” 

“T would like to buy your crop as it is. 
Will you sell it for one third?” 

“ Well I don’t know as I will just now.” 

“T will take it at half a crop, without 
seeing it, and pay what corn is worth per 
bushel, when marketable.” 

“T guess I wont sell it at present.” 

Ihave met with one man however of a 
different stamp. To my inquiry, “ How 
is your corn, Mr. D.?” he readily replied, 
“Tt is pretty good, about a usual crop.” 
“But the general complaint is that it is a 
failure.” “TI dont care what folks say, I 
have been through a good many fields, 
and the fact is we shall have a good fair 
crop.’ And naming such and such fields 
as good, he showed that he had been 
looking at the .corn, and not at theories 
of rain and was ready to acknowledge the 
facts as he found them. My heart warm- 
ed towards this man as a man of grat- 
titude, 

My inquiries on this subject have re- 
sulted about in the proportion above re- 
ported, the majority with their eyes wan- 
dering abroad, and on the future, predict 
a failure ; while the few with their eyes 
on present facts and hopeful signs, admit 
abundant cause of thankfulness. 

Two years ago, in a dry time, the idea 
prevailed that there was a deficiency in 
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butter. Very few were ready to sell at 
the usual time, under the impression that 
the price must advance; and as they held 
back, prices did advance to an unprece- 
dented hight. At this time inquiries 
were made on the subject, of those who 
were proclaiming a scarcity, ‘‘ How many 
tubs have you made this year? How 
many did you make last year?” And of 
some forty dairymen of whom the in- 
quiry was made, not half a dozen had a 
less quantity than usual, while nearly a 
half had exceeded the former year,— 
an exceedingly fruitful spring and 
early summer being the cause. And 
when the article finally reached the 
market in the winter, the depression of 
price proved that the quantity was at 
least full. With such facts before us, 
we may conclude that men with the 
usual supply of butter in their cellars, 
and a fair crop of corn in the field, may 
really believe that. the san2 heavens 
under which their abundance was grown 
may have produced a general scarcity 
around them. With so much evidence 
of this tendency im ‘human nature,’ it 
is well to receive the startling reports from 
abroad with a liberal share of allowance. 
Verona, N. Y. a. Mh. 





A Testimonial of Love. 


The circumstances attending Paul’s 
second visit toJerusalem after his con- 
version, were somewhat peculiar, and 
when attentively considered, possess a 
touching interest. Paul had been a bit- 
ter persecutor of the church at Jerusalem, 
and was known to most of them person- 
ally, mainly in that character. His first 
visit there appears to have been of short 
duration, and not of a very public char- 
acter. He says in the epistle to the Ga- 
latians in reference to this event, he ‘ was 
unknown by face unto the churches in 
Judea which are in Christ.’ On his sec- 
ond visit, he went up in connection with 
Barnabas, and by appointment of the 
church at Antioch, for the purpose of car- 
rying a contribution which they had sent 
to the brethren in Judea, in anticipation 
of a predicted famine. Here was a beau- 
tiful return for the trouble they had pre- 
viously suffered at his hands. It was an 
appropriate peace-offering; an atonement, 
so to speak, for his past enmity and per- 
secution of them; and coming at such a 
time of need, must have greatly tended 
to root out any hardness of feeling the 
remembrance of the past might occasion, 
and produce a mutual love, reconciliation, 
and flowing together of heart. It was to 
them an earnest of the devotion of his 
heart to their common Lord and master ; 
and was a beautiful preparation for the 
mission to the Gentiles, in which he was 
so soon to be engaged. 

But this was not the only time he was 
permitted to make them substantial tes- 
timonials of his love and kindness, and 
thus pay off the debt which his tender 
and affectionate heart might feel under 
to them. On the occasion of his last vis- 
it to Jerusalem, when his active labor as 
a missionary among the Gentiles might 
be considered as substantially closed, he 
‘ame, as he says in his defense before Fe- 
lix, ‘ bringing alms and offerings to his 
own nation at Jerusalem.’ What those 
alms and offerings were, is indicated in 
the second epistle to the Corinthians, 
where we learn that a systematic course 
of laying up contributions for the ‘ poor 


saints at Jerusalem, had been in progress 
for some time among all the Gentile 
churches, and was undoubtedly what he 
refers to by alms and offerings. Thus 
the opening and closing of his ministry 
was signalized by an offering to the 
church at Jerusalem of the fruits of his 
labors among the Gentiles. 





The Light of the Spirit. 

The Bible has been criticised for dis- 
unity and incoherency in its composition, 
and this is frequently made an apology 
for doubting its divine authenticity — 
But in Paul’s epistle to the Corinthians, 
we read, ‘ The natural man receiveth not 
the things of the Spirit of God ; for 
they are foolishness unto him: neither 
can he know them, because they are spir- 
itually discerned.’ The experience of 
every one who has received salvation by 
faith, will bear testimony to this truth, 
and to the joy and satisfaction he has re- 
alized when light was shed upon that 
which was before dark and mysterious to 
him, and when that which seemed sealed, 
opened and burst into his heart with de- 
lightful meaning. It is found too that 
this is a gradual process, and the believ- 
er must not be impatient because all is 
not made clear to him at once. As the 
process of purging out the old man _pro- 
gresses, so does the birth and growth of 
the new man, which discerns spiritual 
things. And when something presents it- 
self to the mind which seems hard to be 
understood, it should not be made an oc- 
casion of stumbling or unbelief, but a 
prayer for the growth of the spiritual 
mind; as Paul prayed for the Ephe- 
sians, that the eyes of their understand- 
ing might be enlightened, that they 
might know what is the hope of his 
caliing and .what the riches ot the glory 
of his inheritance in the saints.’ 





Generalizing Faith. 

Faith is the medium of connection be- 
tween our spirit and God ; and we should 
think of it as a substantial thing, not a 
mere thought or abstraction. It may be 
compared to the fibres of a root which 
the plant shoots into the earth, strength- 
ening itself and deriving nourishment 
In our union with God 
His word 


from the process. 
there is a reciprocal action. 
comes to us, extending the fibres of his 
life toward us; and by the recognition 
of his goodness, by responsive acts of faith, 
our spirits shoot forth toward him, and 
each way fibres multiply, perfecting the 
union. Every little act of faith in all 
our past experience is a fibre connecting 
us with God ; but it is a great secret to 
know how to generalize, how to make a 
strong bond by twisting all the fibres ito 
one. Inspinning flax, at the point where 
the twist commences there are a great 
many little separate fibres, and cach alone 
is weak—ihe least strain will break them ; 
but combined ond twisted together, they 
make a strong cord. So we may have ten 
thousand fibres of faith but in a loose, yn- 
combined state, in which they are easily 
pulled apart—they cannot bear any strain, 
till we find a way to twist them. We 
are in the constant exercise of little acts 
of faith, ard have been accumulating in 
a long experience the fibrous material 
connecting us with God. But we must 
learn the art ot twisting, if we would make 
a cable of strength. If we can have the 
strength of all our faith concentrated, it 
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The same symbol applies to the experi- 
ente of masses of individuals. Each 
one’s faith is a distinct fibre connecting 
him with God; but the strength of masses 
can never be known till their faith is 
combined and twisted into one cord.— 
When God shall find means to condense 
life, and make the faith of many a unit, 
their union with each other and with God 
will be such that nothing in the universe- 
can break, or put any injurious strain 
upon it. 

We should twist the little fibres of our 
own faith into one cord, and the cords of 
all into one invincible cable. This con- 
densation of faith will conquer the world. 
It will supplant unbelief, which is the 
power ot Satan. We must have power of 
mind to look over our past experience, 
and take the value of all our past acts of 
faith, and so gain an ever-present con- 
sciousness and impression of the whole. 
Then we shall have strength. A body 
that can do this, and combine their faith 
in one ascending column to the throne of 
power, will bring heaven and earth to- 
gether. 


Contession of Christ, 

Our daily experience teaches us that 
we cannot set too high a value on the 
confession of Christ, that it is profitable 
to teach it to our children when they ‘lie 
down and when they rise up,’ to recom- 
mend it to them for every ailment of body 
or spirit. It has been found so effectual 
as to inspire great confidence in it asa 
‘cure-all.’ We have often seen in little 
children a dark. frown exchanged for a 
sweet smile, and an aching body soothed 
and quieted, by it. Nor is it less potent 
in our own. cases. In any extremity we 
feel that we can confess Christ in us, and 
wait upon him, if every thing looks dark. 
We confess him our strength, or wisdom, 
or faith, and expect he will endorse our 
confession by giving us just what we need. 
No doubt the adversary knows its value, 
and for that reason makes it very hard 
for persons who have never confessed 
Christ to break through and do it. 

Some persons on hearing us confess 
Christ for the first time, have said ‘the 
phraseology we use sounds odd.’ It is 
too simple for them. But it is no more 
simple than the Lord’s prayer. The sim- 
plicity of both, and their adaptation to 
every day life is their beauty, and also a 
mark of their ixspiration. S A. B. 

Wallingferd Commune. 








From the Forest to the House, 

The church of Christ is represented by 
Paul as a building fitly framed together ; 
and he is very particular about the joints, 
showing that he was a master-builder, 
not of tents only, but of higher kinds of 
mechanism. He could see the building 
of God completed by the eye of faith ; 
every joint good, and every brace in its 
place, as a good builder forecasts, when 
about to erect an edifice. He looks at 
the proud trees in the forest, each stand- 
ing alone, shaking its lofty head, and wa- 
ving its long branches, and saying to its 
neighbor, Ihave no need of you. But 
the builder knows how to humble and 
bring to the ground all this appearance 
of strength and self-sufficiency, and to 
work these trees into a beautiful, unitary 
building. Accordingly the axe is laid at 
the roots, and down comes the mighty to 
the ground, as Goliah fell before David. 
In this low, helpless state it lies, and is 
first stripped of all its branches, its for- 
mer glory, then its proud head is taken 





will hold under any trial. 


away, and it lies, an unsightly thing to 
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A log in this condition might say, Why 
All my 
beauty is departed and my strength is tak- 


have you dealt thus with me ? 


en away, what am I fit for ? The workman 
would , answer, You have hitherto lived 
for yourself, and have been of no use to 


me; now I intend to strip you of all your 


superficial trimmings and beauty, that I 
may get at your heart, and make that a 
part of my building; and by repeated 
strokes the heart is laid bare, and that 
which encased it taken away. Now it is 
ready for the framing. The rule is 
stretched upon it and it is carefully hewn 
and framed so as to filla certain place, and 


no other place can it fill, asall parts of 


the building differ. The sill will not 
make a beam and the beam will not 
make a plate, joist, or rafter, but all these 
and other members are necessary to com- 
plete the building. Even the pin, which 
of itself is very insiguificant, is neverthe- 
less quite necessary to hold the timbers 
together. The once separate trees are 
now united with others in one building, 
and securely bound together. Nothing 
is independent about the building ; if 
one part js shaken, all is shaken, and 
each is supported by the strength of all. 
Thus the building is formed, and ready 
for any amount.of garnishing and adorn- 


ing the builder may think fit. C. E. 
utney Commune. 





Christ’s Prayer for Unity. 


The ever-faithful, the anointed One 
Of God, whose miracles of love and power 
Proved his divine commission, having loved 
His own whom he had chosen from the world, 
Loved even to the end. And now his work 
On earth was well nigh finished, and the last 
Sad scene of suffering drew on. With words 
Of heavenly consolation having cheered 
And strengthened his disciples’ sorrowing hearts, 
And the blest, Comforter engaged to send, 
‘To dwell in them, their sure, abiding guide 
To all the truth.—he lifted up his eyes 
To heaven and said, 
“ Father, the hour is come ; 
Now glorify thy Sen, that so thy Son 
Izy glory bring to thee ; as thou hast giv'n 
‘ower v’er all flesh to him, that he might give 
To all who shall believe. eternal life. 
And now, Q Father, glorify thou me 
With thine own self, with glory which I had 
With thee before the world began. Thy name 
I’ve manifested to the men thou gav’st 
To me; and they thy message have received, 
And have believed and known that I came forth 
From thee; and they have kept thy faithful word. 
I pray not for the world; I pray for these ; 
For they are thine, and thou hast given them me: 
All mine are thiné, and thine are mine; and now 
I come to thee; but these are in the world. 
O holy Father! keep through thine own name 
Those thou hast given me, that they all may be 
One, ev’n as we are one, that they may have 
My joy, my glory, in themselves fulfilled. 
I pray not thou shouldst take them from the world, 
But keep them from the evil: sanctify 
And cleanse them by thy truth: thy word 
Istruth. For them I sanctify myself, 
That they too may be sanctified in me. 
Nor ask I this rich grace for these alone, 
But all who sha}) peceive me through their word ; 
That they at length may all be one, as thou 
O Father, art in me, and I in thee; 
That they may be made perfect—one in us— 
And that the world may know that I am sent 
Of thee. and that thou lovest them as thou 
Hast loved thy Son. I have declared to them 
Thy name—thy glory—and will still declare.” 
Sce, thus, the great desire which, for the church, 
Most moved the Savior’s heart: the richest boon, 
The crowning grace for which he chiefly asked, — 
Was oneness with each other, in himself , 
And in the Father, even as these are one; 
full unity of heart, and life, and love ; 
All members of one body, fitly joined, 
Filled and pervaded by one life divine. 
Thus shal} dark selfishness be purgea away, 
That malady so deep.wide-spread, and dire, 
Which poisons friendships, severs heart from heart, 
And fills the world with hatred, strife and woe. 
While other ills—of body or of mind— 
Philanthropy and science oft remove 
By Hospitals. Asy]ums, or Retreats, 
This giant evil. selfishness, thus far 
Rules o’er the world. and humap skill defies— 
Incurable by aught but gospel grace. 
Tis not in isulated hearts, where self 
Alone absorbs th’ affections, that the Lord 
Delights to dwell, or strong attraction finds. 
For two or three, saith he, in what they ask 
Must be agreed, and gathered in my name; 
Then will I hear, and in their midst will be. 
As when metallic plates in order due 
Are placed, to form a pile galvanic, each 
Acts on its fellow, and the electri¢ power 
Increases with the number thus combined ; 


United, form one circle which conducts 


behold, fit for nothing apparently but the 
fire 


as a science, instead of sending his armies to Mex- 
ico to butcher the men and women there, he 


country to drain the swamps, and dyke the rivers 
and convey the water to the deserts. 


worst use you can put a man to is to hang him.— 


r 


but that men must be ‘used,’ made manure of 


still greater objection to this on the score of in- 
So, when a multitude of living hearts humanity. 


Shall not the mighty energy of life 

And love condensed, the tyrant self dethrone, 

And Satan’s train, disease and death, expel ? 

Awake, 0 Zion, and thy strength put on! 

Ard thou, Jernsalem, the Lamb's own bride,— 

Made perfect, spotiess, glorious,—shine forth 

Clear as the sun, and beauteous as the moon, 

Yet terrible as bannered hosts of war. 

Then shall the world, long unbelieving, know 

And own that God hath sent his Son,—hath 

wrought 

By him salvation ;—and that as he loved 

The Son, so hath he loved his followers oe 
eS 





Correspondence of the N. ¥. Tribune. 
Thoughts while Ditching. 

Sir: For the last week or two I have been en- 
gaged in ditching on the Passaic Flats, and though 
I do not expect to immortalize myself in this way. 
nor continue the business until the flaés are all re- 
claimed, yet I would sooner cut my name on the 
earth with a spade than with a sword—by aditch 
through a marsh to be read by the celestial mes- 
sengers as they pass over on the errands of God, 
than with a cutlass through a crowd—rather leave 
a reclaimed and well-tilled acre, than a monument 
of blood-cemented marble, as an evidence to com- 
ing ages that [ have had a being on the planet. I 
say. though I do not expect to continue the bus- 
iness until the flats are all reclaimed, yet if all the 
people of Belleville, Newark, Raritan, Elizabeth- 
town, New Brunswick and New-York would each 
do as much, the whole of this immense Hackensack 
and Passaic bottom would be made into gardens 
and fruitful fields, and produce food enough to 
feed them all. The alluvial and vegetarian de- 
posit is of great depth, and will require ages to 
grow it all up into human nutrition. . 

Although it has been very hot and very dry, 
(over head.) still I could not well stop thinking; 
and I could not but come to this sage conclusion 
—that ditching is more important to the world 
just now than preaching. and of course that the 
ditcher is a greater man than the preacher. Very 
consoling, vou will observe, to a man up to his knees 
in mud, with an occasional duck all over, and the 
thermometer ranging from 92deg. to 103deg. in the 
shade! Friend Beecher may boast that he can 
“excel all men in lying down,” but I'll beat him 
ditching. No doubt he will make the most con- 
verts in this his day and generation, and so fora 
time become the most popular man of the two.— 
But then it is yerv clear that he is “ visionary.”— 
“My eyes against his feet.” says he. Now that is al- 
together a visionary idea, most palpably. But 
when I say, * My hands against his eyes,” that is 
altogether material and substantial, ost self-evi- 
dently. Humanity first, we afterward. In con- 
templating prospectively our several future popu- 
larities, Iam sorry to say that the chances are 
sadly against him. Owing to the practical nature 
of my work, my thoughts have been correspond- 
ingly real and substantial, Let us state a few: 
Had all the inhabitants of the earth through the 
vast generations of men in all ages, wrought six 
hours a day for the cultivation and purification of 
its surface, it would have been as pure as paradise, 
fruitful as the garden of Eden, and beautiful as 
so many square acres in the New Jerusalem.— 
They would have dried up all the bogs, marshes, 
fens, swamps and quagmires on the planet, and 
rendered every desert a luxurious farm, and every 
swamp a delightful garden. “Instead of the 
“thorn, would come up the pine tree ; and instead 
“of the briers, the myrtle tree ; the desert would 
* rejoice and blossom as the rose and the solitary 
“place would be glad.” * af . * 
Agriculture wili soon be reduced to a science, 
and taught, together with physiology, in our com- 
mon schools. And as soon as the farmer under- 
stands that an essential constituent of every plant 
is water, and that if this be not supplied his crops 
will wither, he wil] provide for irrigation and 
subsoiling; and when he knows that foo much 
water is as fatal to his crops as too little, he will 
remedy the evil hy ditching. 
‘There are very few marshes or ponds on the 
great prairies of the West, or in all the great 
North American Valley which may not be easily 
drained, and the soil rendered fertile, and the at- 
mosphere divested of its pestilential malaria and 
pestiferous exhalations by the simple process of 
ditching. 
Hereafter if any one says, I am useless in the 
world, and have done no good wuile passing along 
—I will point him to this period of ditching, and 
tell him if all the inhabitants now hving on the 
earth would do as much as | have done, it 
would make our earth a Paradise from one pole to 
the other. 
I think more and more of Manual Labor Schools, 
where nature and man shall be studied, and labor 
made honorable by mental development. Had 
President Polk been educated thereat, (and I sup- 
pose he was as useful as any of them, or perhaps 
I should say as useless,) and studied agriculture 


would have sent them to different parts of the 


Dean Swift said, or ought to have said, that the 
The President taking the hint, and not doubting 


them. 

But there is a serious objection to that method 
of fertilizing the sands of Mexico—it 1s too ex- 
pensive—besides, those who object to the use 
of live fish on the score of cruelty would have 


The cost was many millions, and the crops of 


RCULAR. 











On the other hand, had these men been set to 
ditching, they might have lived and enjoyed life 
for many years, been blessings to themselves, 
useful to the world, and when gathered to their 
fathers, have left their works on record to be read 
by succeeding generations. 

But if the plains of Mexico needed fertilzing, 
watering would have been much better than 
fighting, and super-phosphate of lime and guano 
would answer quite as well as human blood and 
the flesh of men. 

So that upon the whole I am anxious to see the 
“People’s College,” the “ Harmonial Institutes,” 
and kindred institutions quickly under way, that 
the rising generation may be taught that by cul- 
tivating the land, purifying the utmosphere and 
securing good wholsome food, the earth may be 
regenerated and man be physically redeemed.— 
Then peace and plenty shall crown the world, and 
health and strength bless the race. 

I wil! stop now, supposing you are tired of 
listening to the thoughts of A DitcHer 

Belleville, (N. J.) Aug. 27, 1854. 

In a letter from his farm in Berkshire, H. W. 
Beecher says, that the chief use of a farm is to 
lie down on; and boasts of his industry in that 
line, saying that though he had been there but a 
week he had laid down more hours and in more 
places than his hard working brother in the whole 
year of his residence there. His theory is that 
he can run andsow and build faster with his im- 
agination than can be dene with foot and hand; 
and that the moral effect of his fancy-work and 
discourse with the beautiful is commendable.— 
We like the criticism gently broached in the prece- 
ding article ; and very much doubt if Beecher is not 
sorry sometime that he did not put his farm to 
another use than lying down on it—that he did 
not make it serve him to exchange temporarily at 
least, the priest for the husbandman, and head- 
work for integral industry. However, its criti- 
cism of ministerial softness, though we allude to 
it, is not the chief merit of the article above—it 
is otherwise sensible, and will be appreciated by 
our horticultural fraternity. 

Mr. Thompson of the Independent, 
The Drought and Heat. 

The long continuance of drought and heat has 
brought to our American farmers some of the 
experiences of a Syrian summer. We remem- 
ber at the close of spring—the rainy season in 
that country—hearing Rev. Mr. Calhoun, of 
Abeieh, gravely argue the probabilities of one 
more shower for that season. Already the carth 
was dry, and the ficlds were parching with the 
intense heat, yet rain was not fairly due for 
many a month, although there were precedents 
of a shower as late as the middle of June.—- 
What would our farmers think of such a sum- 
mer every year? The sole dependence of the 
people of Syria for water during some six months 
of the year is upon what the earth has hoarded 
in its springs of the winter rains. We have 
seen of late, in our country retreat, the women 
of the village lugging pails of water from the 
brook, with great muscular exertion, and with 
serious detriment to skiris and stockings. How 
hard a toil to them is the every-day routine of 
Syrian women, who balance on the shoulder or 
the head the well-filled water-jar, and bear it 
nobly and gracefully to their homes. 





tain, the brook, and not the house-cistern or 
well that supplies water to the Syrian family, 
and this is all brought by the hands of women. 
This summer’s experience of drought shows us 
that, after all, ours is a favorable climate anda 
most favored country. The whole city of Bei- 
rut is supplied with water from fountains out- 
side the city wall, brought in earthern jars 
upon the backs of donkeys or the shoulders ef 


women. 
The protracted and wilting heat from which 


we have sought reliecf'in the woods or among 
the mountains, reminds us of the distempered 
air from which our missionary brethren take 
refuge in the summer months among the 
heights of Lebanon. In Syria such heat con- 
tinues day after day and week after weck, in- 
tense acd most debilitating. Karly in the 
summer the missionaries retreat from the city 
to Abeieh, Bhamdun, or other refuges in the 
mountains. But for this change of air death 
would soon snatch them away, or lingering de- 
bility would unfit them for their work. 





A New Source or Suppiy.—Gathering 
eoal in the bed of the Ohio river on the bars 
opposite Cincinnati, is just now a profitable bus- 
jness for a large number of men and bays, who 
have quite a fleet of wood boats and skiffs em- 
ployed. The Gazette says the bars that are 
now yielding so well have for years been cov- 


a 


ter from two to three feet deep, and iook from 
a distance like flocks of water-fowl.— Tribune 





—In Ohio, the pine swamps west of Hyd. 
son have been burning for several weeks. The 
meadows to the extent of several hundred acres 
have been burnt out, to the depth of four feet 
and will, when the swamp fills with water, be. 
come a lake. The fire would commenee eatin 
under, whole acres were undermined, whey 
finding vent it would burst out furiously, con. 
suming everything within reach. Large trees 
standing apparently on solid ground, would sud. 
denly fall as if precipitated by an earthquake, 
—Tribune. 








english Ostentation. 


The immense and the prodigous wealth of 
London exhibits itself, despite the many efforts 
to cloud it. It is not seen, as in New York 
on the backs of the owners; or as in Paris on 
a beautiful day, in the Bois de Boulogne ; nor 
in the house display of costly curtains of bro. 
cade and lace, mosaic work, freseo painting, 
Bois de Rose, Buhl or Marqueterie. For, 
where ever such things exist, they seem to be 
cloaked rather than ostentatiously displayed.— 
Nevertheless. the great and mighty wealth of 
London peeps out, in spite of itself’, as it were, 
I stood for an hour in Hanover street, I think 
it was, gazing with outstretched eyes and open 
mouth, upon the horses and carriages, the ser- 
vants, the liveries, the equipages receiving the 
wealthy visitors of an afternoon public concert 
there. The ladies and gentlemen are well 
dressed, no more ;_ but the coaches, the coach. 
men, the liveries, the horses, are exquisite— 
all. There was nota hair ina_ horses tail or 
mane, that did not seem to be elaborately 
soigne. Coiffeur, or Frisseur of Boulevard, 
never more dressed a Parisian dandy, for the 
eyes of mistress fair, thau had been groomed 
these steeds for this display. The liveries of 
these servants were not so much dazzling as 
rich. Scarlet was not so abundant as sober, 
tamer colors, but all things bore the mark of 
care and cost. Such equipages were there, 
not in twos, nor fives, nor tens, but in hun- 
dreds. To an American eye, it was a show of 
something between fairy-land and harlequin— 
and [ could have gazed upon it as upon a vau- 
deville, for hours. The humble policeman 
regulated and governed the equipages ot the 
great, as if he had been Caesar, the Emperor 
himself. The crook of his finger turned back 
even Duchess or Duke. All were as obediens 
to his nod and his beck, as if Xerxes had been 
wrapped up in this policeman’s coat. The ar- 
morial bearings, the escutcheons about, were 
all Greek to me, but I suppose they meant 
much, or they would not have been so care- 
fully wrought for public display. England 
shows, ostentatiously shows, titles, not gold — 
Rank is worth more than gold.—W. Y. £z- 
press. 








Census Facts in England. 
The N. Y. Times has an article on the ‘Curi- 
osities of the British Census,’ from which we take 
the following paragraphs: 


“The population may thus be generalized, as 
taken in March, 1851: 


Our farmers? wives and daughters would not} England and Wales 17,927,609 
relish such work for every summer: yes, and | Scotland i iain 9 2,888,748 
for every day ; for it is the spring, the foun-| Islands in British Seas . 148,126 

: Ireland oar 6.558,178 


Tolet 2°. cs =o. & ». % gee 
“In Scotland, half a century since, the resident 
population was 1,608.000; in 1851 it was 2.883, 
000. In Ireland, on the contrary, the population 
is less now than is was in 1821, in 1831. and in 
1841; in that last vear it was 8,175,124; in 1851, 
it was only 6.553.178, and has much decreased 
since then by emigration and eviction. 
“The increase of population in London since 
1801 has been curiously rapid. Tn that year it 
was 958863: the return for 1851 shows it as 
2.362,236. From 110 (halfa century ago) Birken- 
head, (the Brooklyn of Liverpool,) has sprung up 
to 24,000. Liverpool itself from 82,295 to 375, 
955; and Manchester from 94,876 to 401,321.— 
Even Bristol, which has only recent!y awakened 
from a heavy commercial lethargy has double the 
population she posessed half a century ago.— 
The greatest increase in any place has been at 
Glasgow—from 77.000 in 1801 to 329,000 in 1851. 
“Two other points remain to be mentioned as cu- 
rious: First, the continued excess of females over 
males, as shown by each of the five census-takers 
of the last half century—while on the other hand, 
there are born more male than female children.— 
Secondly, the remarkable fact that while in Eng- 
land, Wales, Scotland. and the Islands in the Brit- 
ish seas, the population of towns was 10,556,288, 
the population of vil!ages and detached dwellings 
of the country was 10,403.189. The difference in 
numbers is so small that the return may be taken 
as giving what is called “six of one, and half a 


dozen of the other.” 





ered with sand until this season. ‘The floods 
of Jast winter bared the treasure. Meu are 
said to be making $10 per day taking out 
boulders—quite as much as is made on the 





Letters Received. 
J. 0. Allen; C. & R. Smith; W. V. Seigh- 
man; Robert Smith; E. Brinley; E. A. Wool- 
worth; H. N. Leet; J.B. & A. Lyvere ; R. B. 














The quickening life of God through all, while each 
Reacts on each, whai shall this power withstand } "i 


many generations will hardly suffice to pay the 


nterest. 


California placers. They have to work in wa- 


Wilcox. 
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